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|The Regalia are represented in the group given above, which exhibits not only the Regalia, properly so called, but also those which 
are used when a queen-consort is crowned. The reader will please to bear in recollection the difference between a queen regnant 
anda queen consort. A queen regnant occupies the kingly office, as of right. She is the king, and is called queen as being a 
female. But a queen consort is called queen, as being the wife of the king, and her only right (if right it can be called) to be 
crowned lies in the will and pleasure of her husband. 

The Regalia, properly so called, are represented grouped on the left side of the wood-cut. The two crowns are the crown of state and. 
the imperial crown. The imperial crown is also called St. Edward’s crown, as having been made for the coronation of Charles II, 
to supply the place of the old crown (which bore the name of Edward the Confessor) destroyed, along with the other ancient 
Regaha, by order of Parliament. The imperial crown is “the crown roval, which is set upon the king’s head;” the crown of 
state is for the accommodation of the king, to be worn in procession. The crown of state represented above was made for the 
coronation of George IV., the old one having been broken up. A new crown of state has been made for the present queen, which 
contains all the jewels of the former crown, with many additional ones. 

Four swords are used at a coronation. The sword of state, represented above as sheathed in its ornamented scabbard, and the three 
swords of mercy and of justice. The sword of mercy is Curtana, or the pointless sword ; the sword of spiritual justice is obtusely 
pointed ; but the sword of justice of the temporality is acutely pointed. St. Edward’s staff is represented above as crossing the 
imperial crown ; it isa large golden rod, with a mound and cross at the top, and is carried before the king in the procession to 
the coronation. The sceptre and the virge, or rod, are represented crossed in the foreground of the wood-cut. The sceptre, 
surmounted by a mound and cross, is placed in the king's right hand ; and the virge, or rod. surmounted by a cross and dove, is 
placed in the left hand. The globe, or orb, surmounted by a cross, is supposed to have been used originally as a type or emblem 
of sovereignty. The other portions of the Regalia are the spurs, of fine gold, curiously wrought, the ring, and the armil, or 
armilla, which is used in the ceremony of investiture. 

That portion of the Regalia which is used when a queen consort is crowned consists of a crown of state, a circlet of gold, an orb, 
then] to the king’s sceptres, and a ring. They are grouped on the right side of the wood-cut, the sword of state. crossing 
them. 

Ovr word “king,” unlike the analogous words in the | and is very generally stated by etymologists to be derived 

French, Italian, and Spanish languages, which are de-| from the same root as “ cunning,” used in its old signi- 

rived from the Latin rex, is of Teutonic or German origin, | fication of skill or capacity. This — has been 
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indeed questioned, but apparently without just ground of 
dissent. In fact, almost all official terms applied in dif- 
ferent languages to governing individuals, can be traced 
to words signifying originally that the right to govern is 
acquired by the power or capacity of governing. It is 
therefore a very natural conjecture that amongst a rude 
people, impatient of restraint, and only willing to submit 
to authority, when by it they could be ied to successful 
war and the acquisition of plunder, the title of cunzng, 
cyning, cyng, and now “king,” should be bestowed by 
consent and acclamation on the bold leader who showed 
his capacity for the post. They hailed him as the cun- 
ning man, the able man, the powerful man. “The Ger- 
man tribes,” says Gibbon, “were contented with a rude 
but liberal outline of political society. As soon as a 
youth, born of free parents, had attained the age of man- 
hood, he was introduced into the general council of his 
countrymen, solemnly invested with a shield and spear, 
and adopted as an equal and worthy member of the 
military commonwealth. The assembly of the warriors 
of the tribe was convened at stated seasons, or on sudden 
emergencies. The trial of public offences, the election of 
magistrates, and the great business of peace and war, 
were determined by its independent voice. Sometimes, 
indeed, these important questions were previously con- 
sidered, and pre in a more select council of the 
principal chieftains. The magistrates might deliberate 
and persuade, the people only could resolve and execute ; 
and the resolutions of the Germans were for the most part 
hasty and violent. Barbarians, accustomed to place their 
freedom in gratifying the — passion, and their 
courage in overlooking all future consequences, turned 
away with indignant contempt from the remonstrances of 
justice and policy, and it was the practice to signify by a 
hollow murmur their dislike of such timid counsels. But 
whenever a more popular orator proposed to vindicate 
the meanest citizen from either foreign or domestic in- 
jury, whenever he called upon his fellow-countrymen to 





assert the national honour, or to pursue some enterprise | rig 


full of danger and glory, a loud clashing of shields and 
spears expressed the eager applause of the assembly. A 
general of the tribe was elected on occasions of danger ; 


and, if the danger was pressing and extensive, several | cept 


tribes concurred in the choice of the same general. The 
bravest warrior was named to lead his countrymen into 
the field, by his example rather than his commands. But 
this power, however limited, was still invidious. It ex- 
pired with the war, and in time of peace the German 
tribes acknowledged not any supreme chief. Princes were, 
however, appointed in the general assembly to administer 
justice, or rather to compose differences, in their respective 
districts. In the choice of these magistrates, as much re- 
gard was shown to birth as to merit. To each was assigned 
by the public, a guard, and a council of 100 persons ; and 
the first of the princes appears to have enjoyed a pre- 
eminence of rank and honour which sometimes tempted 
the Romans to compliment him with the regal title.” 
When a cyning was elected, it was a custom to elevate 
him on a shield, and carry him round the host in trium- 
phal procession.* Mr. Arthur Taylor, in his ‘Glory of 
Reygality,’ says that he cannot find any example of the 
elevation of our Anglo-Saxon kings, though the practice 
of chairing members of parliament after their election is 
considered to have been a relic of the old practice. The 
Roman soldiers used to hail an able general as Imperator 
(from whence emperor), the title being frequently be- 
stowed on the field of battle ; and before it became an 
established official designation, the heads of the Roman 
empire used to write after their names how often in their 
lifetime the title of Imperator had been bestowed. But 
if the practice of celebrating the election of a king by 
carrying him in procession clevated on a shield prevailed 
amongst the Anglo-Saxons, it must have been early su- 
* See p. 256, 
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perseded by Christianity. It is a yery natural conse- 
quence that those who go amongst a savage people as 
messengers of heaven should be regarded with veneration 
and awe ; and just as natural that kings should be anxious 


to receive their blessing, and appear in the eyes of the ° 


ple as consecrated to their offices by ceremonies bear- 
ing the mark of divine original, and having all the au- 
thority of a sacrament. Nor need we wonder that honest 
zeal, when called upon to officiate at a coronation, should 
look to the Levitical law as a guide and exemplar. Here 
was a divinely instituted ceremonial, and we can hardly 
expect that, in times comparatively rude and unenlightened, 
a nice discrimination should have been exercised, as to 
whether this ceremonial was intended for a peculiar peo- 
ple, under peculiar circumstances, or to be of universal 
use amongst all nations. First priests, and afterwards 
kings, were set apart and anointed with “ holy anointi 
oil,” under the Jewish dispensation ; and therefore Chris- 
tian ministers thought they were warranted in perpetuat- 
ing the institution. The practice was acceptable and 
grateful to the converted Anglo-Saxon kings, for it 
strengthened and established their authority. “The 
first kings of the Saxons in England were merely the 
captains of the several invading bands, or those appointed 
to succeed them in the conduct of the war with the Britons. 
The long continuance of that contest first made the office 
permanent, and converted the military commander into 
the supreme magistrate of his nation. The Saxon word 
cyning, of which our modern word king is an abbrevia- 
tion, appears to have meant the offspring or creature of 
the community. That in early times, among the Anglo- 
Saxons, the m of the king was not sacred, is proved 
by the fact that the law afforded him the same security 
(in kind, though different in degree) for his life that it 
did to the meanest of his subjects. It gave him the pro- 
tection of his weregild—that is, a certain pecuniary value 
put upon his life, and nothing more.”* 
Harold, the last Anglo-Saxon king, had no hereditary 
ight to the throne. His father was the “ great Earl 


Godwin,” who, by his activity, , and indefatiga- 
ble spirit, had raised himecke from being a cowherd, 
to be the greatest man in England, the king not ex- 
ed. Edward the Confessor sat on the throne ; but 
Godwin had forced him to marry his daughter, in 
order to secure his own power. eanwhile, as Edward 
grew old, William of Nammandy kept his eye closely 
fixed upon England, hoping to obtain the kingdom 
when his cousin died. As far as a wish or a will might 
prevail in such a matter, it seems to have been Edward’s 
strong inclination, if not his express desire, that William 
of Normandy should succeed him. Harold, who, on 
his father Earl Godwin’s death, had succeeded to 
his power and influence, was wrecked or stranded near 
the mouth of the river Somme, in the territory of Guy, 
Count of Ponthieu, “ who, according to a barbarous prac- 
tice not uncommon, and held as good law in the middle 
ages, seized the wreck as his right, and made the pas- 
sengers his prisoners until they should pay a heavy 
ransom for their release. From the castle of Belram, 
now Beaurain, near Montreuil, where the earl and his 
retinue were shut up, after they had been despoiled of the 
best part of their baggage, Harold made his condition 
known to Duke William, and entreated his good offices. 
The duke could not be blind to the advantages that might 
be derived from this accident, and earnestly demanded that 
Harold should be released and sent to his court.” After 
some delay, and on the promise of a large ransom, Harold 
was delivered up to William ; and one day, while he and 
William were riding side by side, the latter said, “ When 
Edward and I lived together, like brothers, under the 
same roof, he promised me that if ever he became king 
of England, he would make me his successor, Harold: 
I would right well that you helped me in the fulfilment 
* «Pictorial History of England,’ vol. is, p. 247. 
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of this promise ; and be assured, that if I obtain the 
kingdom by your aid, whatever you choose to ask shall 
be granted on the instant.” Harold was under a neces- 
sity, and not only promised, but, by a trick, was made to 
swear publicly over a heap of dead men’s bones, esteemed 
as holy relics, thet he would fulfil his promise. 

Edward died on the 5th January, 1066, and was buried 
in the newly-erected abbey-church of Westminster, which 
had been solemnly consecrated about a week before his 
death. Harold was brave and ambitious, and had no 
intention of keeping his oath. Whatéver may be thought 
of his conduct in this respect, we must recollect that 
William had no right to the throne, that the oath was 
made under compulsion, and that a lax morality prevailed 
in the middle ages, by which oaths were often trifled 
with. To be sure, Harold had no right to the throne 
either : he was only brother-in-law to the de- 
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ceased king, while William was Edward’s cousin. Since 
William’s time there have been three instances in which 
foreign kings, distantly related to the royal family of 
England, have succeeded to the throne. These are, 
James of Scotland, William of Holland, and George of 
Hanover. In the first instance the nation tacitly acqui- 
esced, and the succession was peaceable; in the second 
the foreign prince came with an army, but he was invited 
by at least a large portion of the nation ; and in the third 
the succession was settled by act of parliament before 
the death of the predecessor. But William of Normandy 
could urge no nght beyond the wish or will of his de- 
ceased cousin, his own ambition, and his sword. Harold 
succeeded to the throne of England by ‘the will of the 
people, as far as the will of the people in those days could 
be ascertained. He was therefore the rightful king of 
England, and William was an invader and a usurper. 











‘So 
[The Crown offered to Harold by the people.—Bayeux Tapestry. ] 


“Harold (we quote the ‘Pictorial History of Eng- 
land’) was proclaimed king in a vast assembly of the 
chiefs and nobles, and of the citizens of London, almost 
assoon as the body of Edward was deposited in the 
tomb, and the same evening witnessed his solemn corona- 
tion, only a few hours intervening between the two cere- 
monies. The common account is, that Stigand, the 
archbishop of Canterbury, who, in right of his office, 
should have crowned the king, having quarrelled with 
the court of Rome, and then lying under a sentence of 
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suspension, the ecclesiastic next in dignity, Aldred, arch- 
bishop of York, officiated in his stead ; other authorities 
affirm that Harold crowned himself, or put the crown on 
his head with his own hands; but both William of Poic- 
tiers, a cotemporary writer, and Ordericus Vitalis, who 
lived in the next century, assert that the act was per- 
formed by Stigand. This account seems to be confirmed 
by the representation of the ceremony on the Bayeux 
tapestry, where Harold appears seated on the throne, 
with Stigand standing on his left. In this moment of 
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{Cereustion of Harold,—Bayeux Tapestry. ] 
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excitement the strong mind of the Saxon, though not 
destitute of superstition, may have risen superior to the 
terrors of the dead men’s bones, and the oaths that had 
been extorted from him most foully and by force in Nor- 
mandy; but the circumstances no doubt made an unfa- 
a impression on the minds of such of his country- 
men as were acquainted withthem. Still all the southern 
counties of England hailed his accession with joy ; nor 
was he wanting to himself in exertions to increase his 
well-established popularity.” 

The well-fought battle of Hastings terminated Ha- 
rold’s reign and life; and William of Normandy was 
crowned king of England in Westminster Abbey on 
Christmas-day, 1066, precisely a year after the consecra- 
tion of the edifice. Though William’s right to the crown 
lay in his victorious sword, he was anxious to have a 
Saxon coronation, and to make it appear that he had been 
elected by a willing people to rule over them. Accord- 
ingly a number of English were gained over to take a 
part in the ceremony; and while a Norman prelate 
asked the Normans if they were willing that their chief 
should take the title of king of England, the archbishop 
of York put the same question to the English who were 
present in theabbey. The loud shouts of assent returned 
to these questions made William’s troops on guard out- 
side the abbey suspect that there was treachery, and that 
their chief was in peril. Some of them, therefore, ran 
and set fire to neighbouring houses ; others ran into the 
abbey with drawn swords. The English fancied they 
had been «luped, and had been drawn together to be mas- 
sacred, and such of them as could make their escape 
fled: the Normans imagining that the Saxon population 
of London had risen against them, shouted and increased 
the tumult. In the midst of all the confusion William, 
though nearly deserted and much alarmed, continued the 
ceremony of the coronation : he took the usual coronation 
oath of the Anglo-Saxon kings, the form of which 


directed that the king, being raised from the ground, and ; 


having been chosen by the bishops and the people, should, 
with a clear voice, before God and all the people, promise 
to observe the rules enjoined him. To this he added a 
solemn promise that he would treat the English people 
as well as the best of their kings had done. 

Sir Harris Nicolas has very satisfactorily established 
the fact that the reigns of the early Norman kings were 
dated only from their coronation; while we see from 
history that hereditary right, meaning by that the claim 
of the eldest-born, or the heir-apparent, was often super- 
seded by the popularity or activity of younger brothers 
or other relations. The two immediate successors of 
William the Conqueror were two of his younger sons, 
William Rufus and Henry Beauclerc, to the exclusion of 
the elder. Henry Beauclerc endeavoured to settle the 
succession on his daughter by getting the barons of Eng- 
land to swear fealty to her. But on his death the Nor- 
man spirit revolted against a female reign, and Henry’s 
nephew Stephen obtained the crown. Yet the notion of 
hereditary right and of a king’s will, as influencing the 
succession, must have been strong in men’s minds, since 
Stephen resorted to improper practices to establish his 
title. He got the steward of the late king’s household to 
swear that Henry, on his death-bed, had chosen his ne- 
phew Stephen as his successor, because his daughter had 
offended him. This would have no influence on those 
who considered that a king had no right to will away the 
crown against the old established customs of the realm ; 
but there was no such thing as clearly-defined principles 
of succession ; election, hereditary right, or at least rela- 
tionship, to the deceased king, power, and persuasion, 
being all mixed up. The clergy took advantage of Ste- 
phen’s coronation to manifest the advance they had made 
in what they asserted to be their privileges and their 
rights. They had centuries before taken the ceremony of 
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the rigour of discipline. Stephen did offend them, and 
the clergy turned against him, headed by his own bro- 
ther, who was bishop of Winchester and papal legate for 
all England. When the king was a prisoner in the 
hands of the daughter of Henry I., the legate, in an 
ecclesiastical assembly held at Winchester, after stating 
that he blushed to bear testimony against his own bro- 
ther, which he would not have done if Stephen had not 
violated all his engagements, particularly those made to 
the Church, proceeded to say, “ And now, in order that 
the kingdom may not be without a ruler, we, the clergy 
of England, to whom it chiefly belongs to elect kings and 
ordain them, having yesterday deliberated on this great 
cause in private,and invoked, as is fitting, the direction 
of the Holy Spirit, did and do elect Matilda, the daugh- 
ter of the pacific, rich, glorious, good, and incomparable 
King Henry, to be sovereign lady of England and Nor- 
mandy.” Matilda however never became queen; Ste- 
phen regained his liberty and his crown ; and after much 
contention it was settled that he should retain it till his 
death, and be succeeded by Matilda’s son, who accord- 
ingly became king as Henry II. 

“Henry of Huntingdon’s account of Henry’s acces- 
sion,” says Sir Harris Nicolas, “ is very remarkable, as 
it appears to support the opinion that the interval be- 
tween the death of one mouarch and the coronation of 
his successor was in the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
considered an interregnum. At the time of Stephen” 
demise Henry was, he says, in Normandy; and Theo- 
bald, archbishop of Canterbury, and many other nobles, 
were sent to request that he would immediately hasten 
to assume the government. Being, however, detained by 
contrary winds and other causes, he did not land until a 
few days before Christmas-day [Stephen had died on the 
25th October]. ‘ England was therefore,’ to use the 
words of the chronicler, ‘ without a king for about six 
weeks.’ On Henry’s arrival in London he was joyfully 
received ; and being ‘ blessed as king,’ he was with great 
splendour placed on the throne of the realm.” 

Henry was succeeded by his two sons, Richard and 
John; the latter, on Richard’s death, procuring his 
nephew to be set aside, who was the rightful hereditary 
heir. On the coronation of John the elective nature of 
the crown was strongly put by the archbishop of Can- 
terbury. He is reported by Matthew Paris to have said 
—*“ Hear, all men! It is well known to your wisdom 
that no man hath any right of succession to this crown 
unless he be elected for his own merits by the unanimous 
consent of the kingdom, with invocation of the Holy 
Ghost ; after the manner and similitude of Saul, whom 
God set over his chosen people, though he was neither 
the son of a king nor sprung ef a royal line ; and in like 
manner after him, David, the son of Jesse,” &c. &c. 
We may learn, as well from the forms of coronation to 
be found in Hoveden, Walsingham, and other historians 
of the Norman period, as from the records and rolls of 
Richard II., that the king was used, at his coronation, 
first to take the solemn oath, and then that the arch- 
bishop, going to every side, related to the people how the 
king was sworn, and asked them if they would consent 
to take him for their king and liege lord; and if so, they 
were required to come and do him homage. 

John was succeeded by his son Henry III., of whom 
Robert of Gloucester says— 
“ Henry was king imad, after is fader Jon, 

A sein Simondes day and sein Jude at Gloucestre anon.” 


Henry, who was a youth when his father John died, 





coronation into their own hands, and had made it a so- 


would probably not have obtained the crown but for the 
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lemn and sacred rite, without which a man could not be 
made king, nor, until it was performed, could a reign be 
said to have commenced. But now Stephen suffered 
them to annex a condition that they would only obey him 
as long as he preserved the liberties of the Church and 
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activity of his friends. The son of the French king was 
at the time in England, having been offered the crown 
by a number of the English barons during John’s life- 
time. The contest was decided by force. 

Following Henry were the three Edwards. The first 
Edward was abroad when his father died, and did not 
return till nearly two years afterwards—but his reign is 
dated from the day of his proclamation, four days after 
his father’s death. The second. Edward was deposed, 
and the third Edward was succeeded by his grandson 
Richard II., the son of the Black Prince. Richard’s 
coronation was a very splendid one; “ but the fatigue 
and excitement were too much for the royal boy, who, 
after being anointed and crowned, was so completely 
exhausted that they were obliged to carry him in a litter 
to his apartment. After some rest he was summoned to 
the great hall, where he created four earls and nine 
knights, and partook of a magnificent banquet, which 
was followed by a ball, minstrelsy, and other somewhat 
turbulent festivities of the time. Considerable pains 
were taken to spoil this young king from the first ; such 
adulation and prostration had not before been seen in 
England ; and if the bishops and courtiers did not 
preach to the boy the ‘ divine right,’ they seem to have 
made a near approach to that doctrine; and they spoke 
gravely of the intuitive wisdum and of the heroism of a 
child not yet eleven years old. These men were indis- 
putably answerable for much of the mischief that fol- 
lowed ; but now the beauty of the young king’s person, 
and the memory of his father, endeared him to his people, 
aud a long time passed before they would think any ill 
of the son of their idol the Black Prince.” At this 
coronation the king’s eldest uncle, the Duke of Lancas- 
ter (one of the brothers of the Black Prince), “ claimed,” 
says Speed, “ to be now Steward of England in right of 
his earldome of Leicester; and as he was duke of Lan- 
caster, to beare the king’s chief sword, called Curtana ; 
and as Karle of Lincolne, to cut and carve before the 
king. His petition being found just, were confirmed to 
him, and to his assigns, the two earles of Derby and 
Stafford, the first to beare the sword, while the duke 
should be busied about other offices as steward, and the 
other to cut and carve. The duke then, in great estate, 
held this, the king’s high court of stewardship, in the 
Whitchall of the king’s pallace at Westminster, neare to 
the chappell of the said pallace, upon the Thursday 
before the coronation, which was also upon a Thursday. 
Then Thomas of Woodstocke, the king’s uncle, was ad- 
mitted to exercise the office of Constable of England in 
right of his wife, one of the daughters and heirs of Hum- 
phrey de Bohun, late earle of Hereford, and Constable of 
England. Henry de Percy was, by the king’s consent 
and writ, authorized to exercise the place of Marshall of 
England for that time, saving to every one their own 
right, for that by reason of the time’s shortness, the 
claime which Margaret, daughter and heire to Thomas 
of Brotherton, late earle of Norfolk and Marshall of 
England, laid thereunto, could not be discussed.” 

Richard was deposed by his cousin Henry, the son of 
that duke of Lancaster who officiated at the coronation. 
The reader is doubtless aware that the contest between 
the houses of York and Lancaster, which disturbed 
England for so many years of the fifteenth century, 
was a contest between the descendants of two brothers, 
sons of Edward III., younger brothers of Edward the 
Black Prince, and uncles of Richard II. After Richard’s 
deposition, Henry, his cousin, the chief agent in effecting 
the overthrow of the spoiled and misguided king, laid 
claim to the crown in the following terms :—‘ In the 
name of the Father, and of the Sonne, and of the Holie 
Ghost, I, Henrie of Lancaster, claime the realme of 
England, and the crowne with all the appurtenances, as 
that I am descended by right line of the blood, comming 
from that good lord King Henrie the Third ; and through 
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the right that God of his grace hath sent me, with the 
helpe of my kin and of my freends, to recover the sme, 
which was in point to be undone for default of good 
governance and due justice.” 

Three Henrys now succeeded each other, of the house 
of Lancaster, father, son, and grandson. The third 
(Henry VI.) was deposed by Edward IV. of York. Now 
three princes of the house of York succeeded each other 
—Edward IV., his unfortunate son Edward V., and 
Richard III. Henry VII. was hailed as king imme- 
diately after the victory of Bosworth, in which Richard 
was killed ; and the rival houses were reconciled hy the 
marriage of Henry with Elizabeth of York. Henry 
VIII., “ the first king of undisputed title for more than 
a century,” began his reign on the day after his father’s 
death , Edward VI. on the day of the death of Henry ; 
and “the custom thenceforward became uniform for each 
king to date his accession to the crown from the day of 
the demise of his predecessor.” 

We come now to the first female reign over England ; 
and the ineffectual attempt to make Lady Jane Grey 
queen, to the exclusion of Mary, shows not only the great 
advance made by society, but how strong the notion of 
hereditary right had become, almost superseding the idea 
of choice of election. But choice was still implied in the 
form used at Mary’s coronation. “ Sirs,” said the bishop 
of Winchester, “ here present is Mary, rightful and un- 
doubted inheritrix by the laws of God and man to the 
crown and royal dignity of this realm of England, France, 
and Ireland, whereupon you shall understand that this 
day is appointed by all the peers of this land for the con- 
secration, inunction, and coronation of the said most excel- 
lent princess Mary—will you serve at this time, and give 
your wills and assent to the same consecration, inunction, 
and coronation? Whereunto all the people answered 
in one voice, Yea, yea, yea. God save Queen Mary !” 

But hereditary right and the “ prerogatives of the 
crown ” became still stronger under the vigorous reign 
of Elizabeth. 

On the death of Elizabeth, “ Cecil took no other precau- 
tion than placing Arabella Stuart in custody, and seizing in 
two nights ‘ 800 vagabonds’ in London, who were im- 
mediately sent off to serve on board the Dutch fleet!” * 

On the execution of Charles I. so bitter was the aversion 
to the name and style of king, that everything was done 
which could be supposed to pour contempt on royalty, or 
to destroy al! association with it. The ancient regalia 
were valued, and then, “ according to order of parlia- 
ment, were broken and defaced.” But the people. in 
their hatred of kingship, were only hiding their head in 
the bush, and fancying that their whole body was secure. 
Cromwell, under the name of Protector, was as much a 
king, as any that ever wore an English crown. But pri- 
vation did not teach the Stuart race wisdom. Charles IT. 
and James II. repeated in many respects the same conduct 
as James I. and Charles I., the only difference in the re- 
sults being that Charles I. was beheaded, and James II. 
was expelled. 

By the Revolution of 1688, in which a foreign prince, 
by virtue of his marriage with a daughter of the ex- 
pelled king, was invited to share with his wife the royal 
office, the uld principle of choice or election, though 
associated with, was yet exalted over, hereditary right. 
Compton, bishop of London, officiated at the corona- 
tion of William and Mary, instead of the archbishop of 
Canterbury, who scrupled to place the crown upon the 
heads of a king and queen, who claimed by a parliamen- 
tary title, and not by hereditary descent and divine right. 
Yet strange to say, this very doctrine of kingly preroga- 
tive and divine right, the pressing of which had produced 
two revolutions, had caused a king to be beheaded, and 
another to be expelled, was in such high favour with the 
people in the reign of Anne, that they escorted in triumph 

* History of England’ in Lardner’s ‘ Cyclopedia.’ 
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Dr. Sacheverell, who preached passive obedience and di- 
vine right, and surrounding the queen as she was carried 
in her sedan chair, they cried out, “ God bless your sacred 
majesty! we hope your majesty is for the church and 
Dr. Sacheverell !” 

From the Norman conquest to the accession of Queen 
Victoria 770 years have elapsed, and 35 individuals have 
held the kingly office. All of these, with the exception 
of one individual, Oliver Cromwell, have been related to 


the Conqueror by lineal or collateral descent. Out of 


the number, 6 have been deposed, of whom 4 were either 
murdered or died in prison, 1 was tried and executed, and 
1 was banished. That a vast, an almost immeasurable 
change in the right understanding of the principles of 
government has taken place, may be seen by comparing 
the earlier with the later periods of our history. 

Tua recent number (No. 393) we have given a “ Trans- 
lation of a Statement- contained in the Reports of Sir 
Francis Moore, concerning the coronation of James I.,” 
which gives a clear-enough general idea of the origin and 
nature of the claims made by individuals to perform cer- 
tain services at a coronation. The “coronation chair” 
has been described in the account of Westminster Abbey, 
No. 149; adescription of the Rega.ia and some account 
of coronation processions have been included in the his- 
tory of the Tower, No. 278; and a general notice of 
royal processions through the city of London was given 
in No. 366. In the following notice of the ceremonial of 
a coronation, we therefore confine ourselves to what has 
not been previously described in the ‘ Penny Magazine.’ 

The procession from the Tower, Geenah the city of 
London to Westminster, used to be one of the grandest 
portions of the coronation ceremonial. It was omitted on 
the coronation of James I. on account of the plague. 
“Whereas,” says Fuller, “the kings of England used to 
ride from the Tower through the city to Westminster, 
King Charles I. went thither by water out of double pro- 
vidence, to save both health and wealth thereby. For 
though the infectious air in the city of London had lately 
been corrected with a sharp winter, yet was it not so 
amended but that a great suspicion of danger did remain. 
Besides, such a procession would have cost him three- 
score thousand pounds, to be disbursed in scarlet for his 
train, a sum which if then demanded of his exchequer 
would scarce receive a satisfactory answer thereunto ; and 
surely those who since condemn him for want of state in 
omitting this royal pageant, would have condemned him 
more for prodigality had he made use thereof.” Charles II. 
revived the coronation procession through London, but 
that was the last time it was practised. 

The ceremony of the coronation now commences with the 
recognition of the right of the king or queen by those 
who are present in Westminster Abbey. The archbishop 
of Canterbury says, “ I here present unto you (mention- 
ing the name) the rightful inheritor of the crown of this 
realm ; wherefore all ye that are come this day to do your 
homage, service, and bounden duty, are ye willing to do 
the same?” This is repeated four times, the arch- 
bishop turning to the east, south, north, and west, the 
king or queen standing and turning in the same way. 
The practice is, to answer each question with loud 
acclamations, and at the last the trumpets sound and 
the drums beat. An anthem is sung, the archbishop 
and the bishops who assist him vest themselves in 
rich copes, and the king or queen rises, and, attended 
by two bishops and the dean of Westminster, and pre- 
ceded by the officers of state and the noblemen carryin; 
the regalia, advances towards the altar uncovered, 
kneels down upon the cushions. An oblation is then 
offered by the king or queen, which is placed on the altar, 
a short prayer is uttered Wy the archbishop, the regalia 
is xe § on the altar, and all retire to their proper places. 


The Litany is then read, the Communion service is cele- 
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sermon is finished, the archbishop of Canterbury reads 
from a parchment roll a declaration, containing an abjura- 
tion of the leading doctrines of the Roman Catholic 
church, to which the king or queen subscribes his or her 
name. ‘The coronation oath is then administered :— 

Sir (or Madam), Are you willing to take the oath usually 
taken by your predecessors ? 

King or Queen. 1 am willing. 

Archbishop. Will you solemnly promise and swear to go- 
vern the people of this United Wingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, and the dominions thereunto belonging, ac- 
cording to the statutes in parliament agreed on, and the 
respective laws and customs of the same? 

solemnly promise so to do. 

Will you, to your power, cause law and justice in mercy 
to be executed in all your judgment? 

I will. 

Will you, to the utmost of your power, maintain the laws 
of God, the true profession of, the Gospel, and the Protest- 
ant reformed religion established by law? And will you 
maintain and preserve inviolably the settlement of the 
church of England, and the doctrine, worship, discipline, 
and government thereof, as by law established, within the 
kingtoms of = and Ireland, the dominion of Wales, 
and the town of Berwick-upon-Tweed, and the territories 
thereunto belonging, before the union of the two kingdoms 
(of England and Scotland)? And will you preserve unto 
the bishops and clergy of England and Ireland, and to the 
churches there committed to their charge, all such rights 
= rong as do or shall appertain unto them or any of 
them 

All this I promise to do. 

_ The king or queen then goes to the altar, and, laying 
his “ her hand upon the Gospels, takes the following 
oath :-— 


The things which I have herebefore promised I will per- 
form and keep, So help me God. 

ze king or queen then kisses the book, and signs the 
oath. 
After the taking of the coronation oath the ceremony 
of wor uy | is performed. This is preceded by the sing- 
ing of the hymn Vene Creator, and by a form of prayer 
accompanied by responses. While the choir sings the 
anthem “Zadok the priest and Nathan the prophet 
anointed Solomon king ”—the dean of Westminster takes 
the ampula, containing the oil, from the altar, and pours 
a little into a spoon, with which he makes the cross upon 
the royal head or hands. After the anointing, the king or 
queen is invested with the coronation robes, and the crown, 
which is brought by the archbishop from the altar, is 
placed upon his or her head by the dean of Westminster. 
At this moment a signal is given from the top of West- 
minster Abbey, and the Park and Tower guns fire a 
salute. Following the crowning is the investiture by the 
ring, the delivery of the sceptre, rod, and Bible; and 
when Te Deum is sung, the king or queen is placed on 
the throne, and homageis rendered by the bishops and peers. 
The banquet in Westminster Hall was omitted at the 
coronation of William IV., and the precedent has 
now been followed at the coronation of Queen Vic- 
toria. It was during the banquet that the cham- 
pion appeared, riding into the hall, with the earl- 
m and the lord-high-constable on each side of 
him on horseback. The championship was instituted 
by William the Conqueror, after the battle of Hast- 
ings, and has now been held as of right by the Dy- 
moke family since the coronation of Richard II. The 
last time the ceremony took place was at the coronation 
of George IV.; and that coronation was also the last 
which was celebrated with all the old feudal splendour. 
The reader will not be displeased to see a description of 
it by Sir Walter Scott, who was present. The reader 
will also remark, that though such a scene was one pe- 
culiarly calculated to fire the mind of Sir Walter, rousing 
all his political and literary predilections, and bringing 





brated, and a sermon preached bya bishop. When the 


before his eye a living representation of that world in 
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which his imagination revelled, he yet seems, even in the 
warmth of his description, to feel that there was incon- 
gruity somewhere. 

The following is Sir Walter’s description :— 

“T refer you to the daily papers for the details of the 
great national solemnity which we witnessed yesterday, 
and will hold my promise absolved by sending a few 
general remarks upon what I saw, with surprise amount- 
ing to astonishment, and which I shall never forget. It 
is, indeed, impossible to conceive a ceremony more au- 
gust and imposing in all its parts, and more calculated to 
make the deepest impression both on the eye and on the 
feelings. The most minute attention must have been 
bestowed to arrange all the subordinate parts in harmony 
with the rest ; so that, amongst so much antiquated cere- 
monial, imposing singular dresses, duties, and characters, 
upon persons accustomed to move in the ordinary routine 
of society, nothing occurred either awkward or ludicrous 
which could mar the general effect of the solemnity. 
Considering that it is but one step from the sublime to 
the ridiculous, I own I consider it as surprising that the 
whole ceremonial of the day should have passed away 
without the slightest circumstance which could derange 
the general tone of solemn feeling which was suited to 
the occasion. 

“The effect of the scene in the Abbey was beyond 
measure magnificent. Imagine long galleries stretched 
among the aisles of that venerable and august pile—those 
which rise behind the altar pealing back their echoes to a 
full and magnificent choir of music—those which occu- 
pied the sides filled even to crowding with all that Britain 
has of beautiful and distinguished, and the cross-gallery 
most appropriately occupied by the Westminster school- 
boys, in their white surplices, many of whom might on 
that day receive impressions never to be lost during the 
rest of their lives. Imagine this, I say, and then add 
the spectacle upon the floor—the altar surrounded by the 
fathers of the church—the king encircled by the nobility 
of the land and the councillors of his throne, and by war- 
riors, wearing the honoured marks of distinction bought 
by many a glorious danger—add to this, the rich specta- 
cle of the aisles crowded with waving plumage, and coro- 
nets, and caps of honour, and the sun, which brightened 
and saddened as if on purpose, now beaming in full lustre 
on the rich and varied assemblage, and now darting a 
solitary ray, which catched, as it passed, the glittering 
folds of a banner, or the edge of a group of battle-axes 
or partizans, and then rested full on some fair form, ‘ the 
Cynosure of neighbouring eyes,’ whose circlet of diamonds 
glistened under its influence. Imagine all this, and then 
tell me if I have made my journey of four hundred miles 
to little purpose. 

“ But there were better things to reward my pilgrim- 
age than the mere pleasures of the eye and ear; for it 
was impossible, without the deepest veneration, to 
behold the voluntary and solemn interchange of vows 
betwixt the king and his assembled people, whilst he, 
on the one hand, called God Almighty to witness his 
resolution to maintain their laws and privileges, whilst 
they called, at the same moment, on the Divine Being, 
to bear witness that they accepted him for their liege 
sovereign, and pledged to him their love and their duty. 
I cannot describe to you the effect produced by the 
solemn yet strange mixture of the words of Scripture 
with the shouts and acclamations of the assembled 
multitude, as they answered to the voice of the prelate 
who demanded of them, Whether they acknowledged as 
their monarch the prince who claimed the sovereignty 
in their presence? It was peculiarly delightful to see 
the king receive from the royal brethren, but in parti- 
cular from the Duke of York, the fraternal kiss in which 
they acknowledged their sovereign. There was an 
honest tenderness, an affectionate and sincere reverence 


in the embrace interchanged betwixt the Duke of York 





and his Majesty that approached almost to a caress, and 
impressed all present with the electrical conviction that 
the nearest to the throne in blood was the nearest also 
in affection. I never heard plaudits given more from 
the heart than those that were thundered upon the 
ot brethren when they were thus pressed to each 
other’s bosoms,—it was an emotion of natural kind- 
ness, which, bursting out amidst ceremonial grandeur, 
found an answer in every British bosom. The king 
seemed much affected at this and one or two other parts 
of the ceremonial, even so much so, as to excite some 
alarm among those who saw him as nearly as I did. He 
completely recovered himself, however, and bore (gene- 
rally speaking) the fatigue of the day very well. I 
learn from one near his person that he roused himself 
with great energy, even when most oppressed with heat 
and fatigue, when | of the more interesting parts of 
the ceremony were to be performed, or when anything 
occurred which excited his personal and immediate 
attention. When presiding at the banquet amid the 
Jong line of his nobles, he looked ‘ every inch a king ;? 
and nothing could exceed the grace with which he 
accepted and returned the various acts of homage ren- 
dered to him in the course of that long day. 

“The champion was performed (as of right) by 
young Dymocke, a tuatedine youth, but bearing, 
perhaps, a little too much the appearance of a maiden- 
knight to be the challenger of the world in a king’s 
behalf. He threw down his gauntlet, however, with 
becoming manhood, and showed as much horsemanship 
as the crowd of knights and squires around him would 
permit to be exhibited. His armour was in good taste, 
but his shield was out of all propriety, being a round 
rondache, or Highland target, a defensive weapon, which 
it would have been impossible to use on horseback, in- 
stead of being a three-cornered, or heater-shield, which 
in time of the tilt was suspended round the neck. Par- 
don this antiquarian scruple, which, you may believe, 
occurred to few but myself. On the whole this striking 
part of the exhibition somewhat disappointed me, for | 
would have had the champion less embarrassed by his 
assistants, and at liberty to put his horse on the grand 
pas. And yet the yourg lord of Scrivelsbaye looked 
and behaved extremely well. 

“ Returning to the subject of costume, I could not but 
admire what I had previously been disposed much to 
criticise,—I mean the fancy dress of the Privy Council- 
lors, which was of white and blue safin, with trunk hose 
and mantels, after the fashion of Queen Elizabeth’s time. 
Separately, so gay a garb had an odd effect on the 
persons of elderly or ill-made men; but when the whole 
was thrown into one general body, all these discrepancies 
disappeared, and you no more observed the particular 
manner or ap ce ofan individual than you do that 
of a soldier in the battalion which marches past you. 
The whole was so completely harmonized in actual 
colouring, as well as in association with the general mass 
of gay, and gorgeous, and antique dress, which floated 
before the eye, that it was next to impossible to attend to 
the effect of individual figures. Yet a Scotsman will 
detect a Scotsman am the most crowded assem- 
blage, and I must say that the Lord Justice-clerk of 
Scotland showed to as great advantage in his robes of 
Privy Councillor, as any by whom that splendid dress 
was worn on this occasion. The common court- 
dress used by the Privy Councillors at the last coronation 
must haye had a poor effect in comparison of the pre- 
sent, which formed a ation in the scale of gorgeous 
ornament, from the unwieldy splendour of the heralds, 
who glowed like huge masses of cloth of gold and silver, 
to the more chastened robes and ermine of the peers. I 
must not forget the effect produced by the peers placing 
their coronets on their heads, which was really august. 

_.* The box assigned to the foreign ambassadors pre- 
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sented a most brilliant effect, and was perfectly in a 
blaze with diamonds. When the sunshine lighted on 
Prince Esterhazy, in particular, he glimmered like a 
galaxy. I cannot learn positively if he had on that 
renowned coat which has visited all the courts of Europe 
save ours, and is said to be worth 100,000/., or some 
such trifle, and which costs the prince 100/. or two every 
time he puts it on, as he is sure to lose pearls to that 
amount. This was a hussar-dress, but splendid in the 
last degree, perhaps too fine for good taste, at least it 
would have appeared so anywhere else. Beside the 
prince sat a good-humoured lass, who seemed all eyes 
and ears (his daughter-in-law, I believe), who wore as 
many diamonds as if they had been Bristol stones. An 


honest Persian was also a remarkable figure, from the | 


dogged and impenetrable gravity with which he looked 
on the whole scene, without ever moving a limb or a 
muscle during the space of four hours. Like Sir Wilful 
Witwoud, [ cannot find that your Persian is orthodox ; 
for if he scorned everything else, there was a Mahom- 
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nished and delighted to see the revival of feudal dresses 
and feudal grandeur when the occasion demanded it, and 
that in a degree of splendour which they averred they 
had never seen paralleled in Europe. 

“* The duties of service at the banquet, and of attend- 
ance in general, was performed by pages drest y 
elegantly in Henri Quatre coats of scarlet, with gold lace, 
blue sashes, white silk hose, and white rosettes. There 
were also marshal’s-men for keeping order, who wore a 
similar dress, but of blue, and having white sashes, 
Both departments were filled up almost entirely by 
young gentlemen, many of them of the very first con- 
dition, who took these menial characters to gain admis- 
sion to the show. When I saw many of my young 
acquaintance thus attending upon their fathers and kins- 
| men, the peers, knights, and so forth, I could not help 
| thinking of Crabbe’s lines, with a little alteration :— 

* "Twas schooling pride too see the menial wait, 
Smile on his father and receive his plate.” 
It must be owned, however, that they proved but indif- 








ctan paradise extended on his right hand along the | ferent valets, and were very apt, like the clown in the 
seats which were occupied by the peeresses and | pantomime, to eat the cheer they should have handed 


their daughters, which the Prophet himself might 
have iooked on with emotion. I have seldom seen so 
many elegant and beautiful girls as sat mingled among 
the noble matronage of the land ; and the waving plu- 
mage of feathers, which made the universal head-dress, 
had the most appropriate effect in setting off their charms. 

“ [ must not omit that the foreigners, who are apt to 
consider us as a nation en frac, and without the usual 
ceremonials of dress and distinction, were utterly asto- 


























| to their masters, and to play other tours de page, which 
‘reminded me of the caution of our proverb, ‘not to man 
yourself with your kin.’ The peers, for example, had 
only a cold collation, while the aldermen of London 
feasted on venison and turtle; and similar errors neces- 
sarily befell others in the confusion of the evening. 
But these slight mistakes, which indeed were not known 
till afterwards, had not the slightest effect on the general 
: grandeur of the scene.” 
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[Coronation of a German Chief.—From ‘ Montfaucon’s Antiquities.’’ 
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